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ADDRESS ON AMERICAN FRIENDS BY STANLEY 
PUMPHREY. 

.... A leading American author has re- 

marked that while, in the early history of their 


country the influence of the Puritans held the 
first rank, the influenceof the Friends is second. 
Bancroft, in his very interesting chapter on 
“The People called Quakers in the United 
States,” has endeavored todo justice to that in- 
fluence. Some of us may have been ready to 
charge him with exaggeration in his statement, 
that at the close of the seventeenth century 
Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, Delaware, 
Rhode Island and, to some extent, North Caro- 
lina, were Quaker States; yet the statement is 
borne out by Samuel Bownas, who, writing in 
1728, makes an almost identical remark, at 
least as regards Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the whole population even then was 
very small; some sixteen months sufficed to 
visit all the meetings in those States with very 
slight exception, most of them repeatedly, 
several of them many times. The fact that 
in the century and a half that has elapsed 
since the visit of Bownas we have relatively 
so completely lost our ground is a humiliating 
one, and one that may well call for the con- 
sideration of some thoughtful historian, since 
the answer could scarcely fail to be fraught 
with instruction. . In the States where we are 
most numerous we are now but an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the population, even in Indi- 
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ana, scarcely numbering more than one in 
eighty. 

It may be interesting to Friends to know 
the numerical strength of the different Yearly 
Meetings. I will name them in the order of 
their size, giving the membership in round 
numbers. Indiana stands first on the list, 
with nearly 18,000 members; Western sec- 
ond, with 12,000; Iowa third, with 9,000; 
Philadelphia and North Carolina have about 
5,000 each; New England, Kansas, Ohio and 
New York, 4,000, more or less; Canada has 
1,609, and Baltimore about 600 only—giving 
a total of about 67,000. They may be divided 
into three main divisions—the South, includ- 
ing the Friends in North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Arkansas, with about 5,000 members; 
the East, including the Yearly Meetings east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York,Canadaand NewEngland, 
with about 15,000 members; and the great re- 
gion west of the Alleghanies, comprising Ohio, 
Indiana, Western, Iowa and Kaneas Yearly 
Meetings, with about 47,000 members. The 
Wilbur Friends, as they are called for dis- 
tinction, and who are chiefly to be found in 
Eastern Ohio, though there is one good-sized 
Quarterly Meeting in Iowa, and a small rem- 
nant of the 800 who separated in New Eng- 
land would be, from the best information I 
was able to get, about 4,000. The recent 
separatists in Western, Icwa and Kansas 
Yearly Meetings are about 1,000. The fol- 
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lowers of Elias Hicks claim 28,000 members, 
of whom one-half belong to Philadelphia, 
where they are a large and influential body; 
half the remainder belong to Baltimore and 
New York, and the rest to the four very small 
Yearly Meetings which include Western New 
York and Canada, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
The whole number of persons claiming to be 
Friends in America is therefore just about 
100,000. 

I will say a few words more with regard to 
the distribution of Friends in America. If 
we had a map of their meetings, as we have 
of ours, we should find large eections of the 
country that would be a complete blank. 
Taking that great section extending 700 miles 
northward of the Gulf of Mexico, we should 
not find a single established meeting; in the 
Virgivias hardly any, in Kentucky none, in 
the populous manufacturing State of Coa- 
necticut and in Vermontecarcely any; in the 
‘rapidly-rising State of Michigan one Quar- 
terly Meeting only; in the great agricultural 
‘Btate of Illinois, two Quarterly Meetings 
(both on the border ot Indiana); in Missouri, 
& very few meetings on the southwestern cor- 
mer; in Wisconsin and Minnesota, three 
teetings; and, as regards the whole of the 
vast region west of Kansas, the Society of 
Friends is represented by one meeting in 
Colorado, one in Oregon and one (or perhaps 
two) in California. Even this statement 

ves an imperfect idea of the distribution of 

riends in America, for in those States where 
they are most numerous they are often con- 
fined to limited localities. Thus, in Penn- 

lvania and New Jersey there are few out- 
side a radius of forty miles from Philadelphia; 
in New England they occupy a strip reaching 
fifty miles inland from the coast; and even in 
Indiana, out of its ninety counties, there are 
but thirty in which there are meetings of 
Friends, Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
Friends in America are almost entirely an 


ricultural people. Speaking generally, 
sus tenths Faas conuectad’ With us f 
Great Britain are engaged in commercial pur- 


euits; in America about the same proportion 
are farmers. The number of flourishing 
meetings in the cities is yery emall. There 
are about 2,000 Friends, independently of the 
Hicksites, in Philadelphia; about 1,000 in 
Richmond, Indiana; 500 in New York and 
Brooklyn, 300 in Baltimore, 200 each in 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Bed- 
ford and Lynn; 100 each in Providence and 
Lawrence, and I think I have named all the 
cities of 10,000 inhabitants in which a meet- 
ing of at all considerable size is to be found. 
The Quaker centers are in the country dis- 
tricts. Connected with this view of the posi- 
tion of the Society is the fact that outside a 


very few centers there is not much wealth 
among American Friends. There is wealth 
in Philadelphia, but owing to the unhappily 
isolated position of that ae Meeting the 
wealth is only available to a limited extent 
for the general interests of the Society. The 
financial responsibilities of New York, New 
England and Baltimore Yearly Meetings rest 
mainly on the shoulders of a few, and west of 
the Alleghanies the Friends of substance are 
to be counted by units, not by tens. The 
position of the Friends may be illustrated b 

the fact that during the four months in whic 

my wife and I were traveling in Western 
Yearly Meeting, we were only entertained at 
the house of one Friend where it appeared to 
be the general thing to keep a domestic ser- 
vant; it was much the same through Indiana 
and Ohio, and of course through Iowa and 
Kaneas. The Friends, indeed,are very many of 
them the owners of their farms, but it is the 
exception where they have capital to employ 
labor to more than a very small extent; the 
field work is mainly done by the father and 
his sons, the housework almost uniformly 
and entirely by the mother and her daughters. 

Closely connected with this subject is the 
state of education. A large proportion of the 
Friends in the West send their children to 
the country day schools, often only open in 
the winter months because the labor of the 
children during the summer is needed at 
home; and while there are many who exert 
themselves commendably to secure the higher 
education which academies like Spiceland or 
Wilmington, or Colleges like Earlham and 
Penn, supply, I fear, with a great proportion, 
the education does not go beyond that which 
is furnished in the day schools I have 
described. I could wish too to have seen more 
evidences of mental culture in mature life. 
Beyond the newspapers and periodicals there 
appears to be with many little reading; the 
book-shelves (where they have any) are very 
scantily furnished, and anything worthy the 
name of a library is rarely to be seen. 
doubt whether a iitile money could be more 
usefully expended than by supplying a few 
good books to some of those young men and 
women who have not the opportunity of ob- 
taining them for themselves; and should ae 
wealthy Friend incline to act on this hint 
will gladly take pains to draw up a list of 
worthy recipients. 

And now it is time that I introduce you 
more in detail to the different Yearly Meet- 
ings. We will begin with the one I visited 
first, North Carolina. Of the eight Quar- 
terly Meetings of this ~~ Meeting two 
are across the mountains in Tennessee, four 
are situated in a district a little to the north 
of the center of the State, one is near Golds- 
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boro’, and another in the northeast corner 
near the Atlantic Ocean. The Friends of 
North Carolina are for the most part very 
poor; the influence of slavery told injuriously 
on the whole country, and our Friends shared 
in the injurious influence. The most enter- 
prising left a worn-out soil not naturally fer- 
tile and went West, leaving the less energetic 
on the old patrimonial homes. Their houses 
are often built of logs, and an upper story is 
the exception. The whole domestic arrange- 
ments are on a scale of what to us is rather 
startling simplicity. The produce raised on 
the farms supplies the table—bread, made of In- 
dian cornmeal, and pork, being thestaple food; 
and the garments are often home-spun. When 
I told Allen Jay that it looked to me as 
though some of the Friends did not handle 
fifty dollars in the year, he assured me my 
estimate was much beyond the mark. The 
entire absence of windows from the dwellings 
is by no means an unusual experience. ... . 

I was deeply interested in my visit to Caro- 
lina. It seemed to me that nowhere has the 
Society of Friends a more hopeful field for 
extension. There is a general sentiment 
among the people in many parts that the 
Quakers are about right, and they listen to 
our ministers with a confidence that it seemed 
to me they were hardly prepared to give to 
others. Wherever a meeting is appointed 
they will come, and I was often astonished at 
the crowds that would assemble in the heart 
of the woods, many coming from four to six 
miles, and traversing, in so-doing, roada of 
almost indescribable badness. They were 
eager for instruction, and seemed ready to 
drink in just as long as my strength would 
hold out to talk to them. Two women Friends, 
Louisa Painter and Mary Moon, have been 
laboring lately in the towns of Carolina with 
great acceptance; the former, indeed, having 
given the greater part of her time to this 
State for the past six years. It is understood 
that as the result of their efforts a thousand 
individuals were received into the Methodist 
churches last year, and the reason why they 
should have been thus gathering the fruit in- 
stead of ourselves claimed, as it deserved, the 
earnest consideration of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing. Their experience is, I believe, only an 
illustration of the opsn door there would be 
for our people all through the South, and the 
need is great. 

We must now cross the mountains into 
Tennessee, and if we do as the natives do, and 
go in wagons over the mountain road, the 
journey will occupy eleven days. It was thus 
that Dr. Garner and his companions came to 
the last Yearly Meeting; it is thus the Caro- 
lina Friends propose to go to the next Yearly 
Meeting at Friendsville in the Eighth month, 























for the long and costly oat journey is bes 
yond their means. At thec 

the Society of Friends was almost extinguished 
in Tennessee, but it has been greatly built up 
through the labors of Dr. Garner and others. 
(S. Pumphrey gave many interesting details of 
the truly missionary work of these Friends 
among the mountaineers, and described. how 
he had been along with Dr. Garner to the 
schools and meetings he had been instru- 


ose of the war, 


mental in establishing in districts where pre- 
viously hardly anything was being done for 
the elevation of the people, three thousand of 
whom have been taught to read, and a large 
number brought into membership with the 
Society of Friends. It was stated that this 
work had been most materially assisted, and 
might almost be said to have been kept on 
foot, through the timely assistance: furnished 
by the fand raised in England three years 
ago, and administered for us by the Balti- 
more Association, About half that fund has 
gone to Tennessee, the other half to the help ~ 
of schools in Carolina ; and socareful have the 
Friends been that the money should go direct 
to the objects for which it was contributed, 
that they have themselves paid the salary 
of their travelicg agent, under whose advice 
the grants have been applied.) . 61... 

I must now take you to Baltimore, the 
smallest of all the Yearly Meetings, yet ex- 
tending over a wide area from the heart of 
Pennsylvania to the southeast corner of Vir- 
ginia. Of its twelve Particular Meetings 
Baltimore is the only considerable one, and, 
with two or three exceptions, the others are 
extremely small. Yet the Friends of this 
Yearly Meeting have done good service, and 
Francis T. King has been like a father to 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and has, in 
his zeal to help them, made thirty journeys 
to the South since the time of the war. 

Why has Baltimore become so much re- 
duced? The answer to that question takes 
us back to the saddest chapter in Quaker 
annals—the Hicksite separation of 1828— 
which tore Baltimore Yearly Meeting to 
pieces, and rent from our communion more 
than half the members in Philadelphia and 
New York. Perhaps I had better here say a 
few words about these Friends, who retain so 
many of the characteristics of our Societ 
that they are often very much confounde 
with us in the popular mind. Indeed, I have 
heard Friends from this country say that, 
after going to their meetings, they could see 
but little difference. I wish I could agree 
with them. I hope to speak with fairness and 
kindne:s, for they have been kind and court- 
eous to me. They have greeted me with 
warmth, and have thanked me for my visits; 
they have even done what I had no right to 
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expect from them—have made appointments 
for me, and freely lent their houses. I gladly 
acknowledge this, but if I am asked, “Is there 
any radical doctrinal difference between us ?” 
Iam bound to say there is. I had attended 
one of their meetings, preaching, just as I 
should elsewhere, what f believed to be the 
truth. My address was largely based on the 
58d of Isaiah as I epoke of Him, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, on whom were laid the iniquities 
of us all, who was wounded for our trans- 
= and bruised for our iniquities. 
hen I finished, the Friend (a Jeading min- 
ister of the Yearly Meeting) who sat at the 
head of the meeting, rose and eaid that he 
could accept what the -English Friend 
had said, provided it were understood in a 
strictly spiritual sense. It was true that God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that is, He sent Christ a light 
into the hearts of all, and by obedience to its 
manifestations the evil was brought into sub- 
jection, the good raised into dominion, and 
thus we were brought into a condition of ac- 
ceptance with God. At the close of the meet- 
ing he turned round to me and said, not un- 
kindly, but decidedly, “I do not believe in 
the deity of Jesus Christ, nor that His death 
on the cross had anything to do with our eal- 
vation.” Now, I do not think that a state- 
ment like this would be generally made or 
approved; they prefer preaching, as a com- 
py oftheir elders once told me, in which 
isputed points are very much kept out of 
sight ; but the fact that a man holding senti- 
ments like these can be recorded and travel 
as a minister in unity is surely one to the 
significance of which we cannot possibly close 
our eyes. 
. (To be eontinued.) 





ALL men cannot be equal in all respects, 
but the high should feel their elevation to be 
a motive and obligation to labor for inferiors. 
There must be a body of enlightened, studi- 
ous men. Let not these form a party, a fac- 
tion, but eonsider their light as a good given 
to be diffesed and as a means to maintain an 
improving intercouree among all orders. So 
there will be rich men; but the rich .... 


ought to regard property asa trust for the |i 


ood of those who are in want..... The 
earned when forming a distinct class become 
jealous, exacting, domineering, and seek to 
maintain theirsway at the expense of truth. 
. +». They seek honor and power. Their 
high office of being lights to society is over- 
looked. How the rich injure themselves by 
a clannish spirit, corrupting one another by 
rivalry in show and expense! Christianity 
breaks down all these walls of division be- 
tween man and man. CHANNING. 


LETTERS FROM RACHEL HICKS. 
Westsury, Twelfth month 26th, 1864. 

My Dear Frrenp—Abeence from home 
for several weeks since I saw thee, and an 
abiding sense of my incapacity to portray my 
views of the subject on which thou requested 
me to write, is the apology for this long seem- 
ing neglect. I hope thou wilt excuse me and 
any error I may make in this attempt. 

1 find there are come wi o speak of man as 
a twofold being—body and soul—the reason- 
ing powers belonging to the body. I would 
not enter into controversy with these, as I de 
not consider it of importance which view we 
take if in all things we devote ourselves to do 
the will of our Creator, as manifested in the 
secret of our own souls. 

The apcstle, in addressing tte Thessa- 
lonians, says: ‘‘I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless,” 
ete. I cannot but unite in this threefold view 
of this wonderful creature—man. “ How paes- 
ing wonder He who made him such!” An 
animal body made of the dust of the earth, 
supported for a season by that which springs 
out of the earth. For the benefit, comfort 
and convenience of these earthly bodies man 
is endowed with intellectual powers, which 
we call “reason;” aleo, with an immortal 
soul, which is to live through a never-endin 
eternity. To govern this threefold oes an 
to enable it to move in the sphere He de- 
signed so as to answer the end of creation— 
which is to glorify the Creator in this world, 
and be glorified with Him in the world to 
come—He, the beneficent, omniscient Being, 
by the overshadowing of His power and pres- 
ence, brought forth a measure of His own 
Spirit in the soul of man, whieh is His Son, 
Christ within, the hope of glory, Christ the 
Saviour to all who believe and are obedient 
to His teachings. 

This Divine principle, by which the Soci- 
ety of Friends has from the beginning pro- 
fessed to be guided, is spoken of in Scripture 
by different names. It is called “Light,” be- 
cause it enlightens the understanding, the 
intellectual powers of the mind, giving man 
to see what is good and what is evil; what is 
apt and what is wrong for him to do; and 
if he cling to the spirit of Truth it leads into 
all truth, and preserves from all error. Thus, 
— soul and body are preserved blame- 
ess,” 

Instead of indulging the propensities of 
human nature beyond the limits set by this 
Divine Monitor, the obedient sou) takes up the 
cross daily, so as in all things to say, ‘“ Thy 
will be done, O God, and not mine.” These 
in their daily deportment show forth the 
Christian virtues — meckness, temperance, 
patience and brotherly-kindness—breathing 
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in spirit, “Glory to God in the highest! and | of her Heavenly Father, she will, by her ex- 
on earth peace, good will toward men;” and|ample and precept, fully discharge all her 
when the cry shall be, “Behold, the bride-| various duties to her children; and even 
groom cometh, go ye out to meet him,” these | should some of them wander far and wide, 
are ready to enter into eternal rest and peace. | the language concerning her will be, “ Let 

Thus our beneficent Creator has given man- | her alone;” “ she has done what she could,” I 
kind the means of preservation from tempta-| rejoiced to perceive that thou feelest the 
tion to err, so that we be not tempted above| weight of the duties of a mother, because 
what we are able to bear or resist. In His| where we feel our own insufficiency, we may 
inscrutable wisdom He has constituted man|look to that source and fountain of strength 
a free agent, giving him the power of choice, | that never fails, and ask wisdom of Him who 
whether he will do the will of his Creator, |‘ giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
and thus secure happiness here and eternal | not.” 
happiness hereafter, or whether he will in- 
dulge his natural propensities in seeking un- 
restrained enjoyment in the pleasures of this 
lower world, bringing on himself the sad con- 
sequences of condemnation of conscience and 
separation from the Divine harmony. 

The propensities of human nature thus be~ 
coming evil, sia produces its legitimate fruits 
—avarice, injustice, unmercifulness, oppres- 
sion, war and bloodshed. Even professed 
Christians are arrayed agaiust each other in 
mortal combat, clothing a nation in mourn- 
ing and woe. May it not be said of our once 
highly-favored nation, “Thine own wicked- 
ness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings 
shall reprove thee; know, therefore, and see 
that it is an evil thing and bitter, that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my 
fear is not in thee.” 







































I noticed thy remarks on reading the 
Scriptures. I do not wonder that there are 
seasons when to us they are as a sealed book; 
there are many passages we do not under- 
stand; but is that strange, when we consider 
that they were written a very long time ago, 
in another language, and the learned tell us, 
that translators and copyists have changed 
many passages? But as the wise Robert 
Barclay says, “ None of these changes affect 
or weaken the great doctrines of the Christ- 
ian religion.” 

‘“* Abundant testimony is recorded by holy 
men of old, to the existence of the one true 
and living God, who created all things, and 
that He reveals His will to man immediately 
by His own Spirit in the soul; and if we read 
the Scriptures with our minds turned to Him, 
He will, in His own time, open to us all that 
Some have been ready to say that it would| is necessary for us to know; and if many 
have been better for man had he been so con- | sentences are ambiguous, no doubt translators 
stituted that he could not sin and bring upon| and copyists have made them so. This I 
himself eternal separation from the Divine| think should be evidence to all professing 
harmony, and be aldo the cause of so much | Christians that they are not the “ Word of 
suffering in the world. But would man be | God,” and that they are not our only rule of 
happy without freedom of choice? Nay, | faith and practice, but a secondary means of 
verily ! help and instruction of great value. 

My dear yogng friend, if this does not sat-| Although many have set them above 
isfy thee please write and tell me so, and ask} what they were designed to be, there is a 
any question thee feels inclined to. In genuine | necessity for us in this day to guard against 
friendship, which I believe we mutually feel | any influence that would set them below what 
for each other, there is freedom. they were designed to be, or to uuderestimate 

Thy affectionate friend, RacHex Hicks.| their intrinsic excellence and usefulness. 
Most especially the example and precepts of 
the Holy Jesus we are bound to appreciate 
and be thankful for. The philosopher and 
reasoner may write and labor to lay waste all 
these, yet my consolation is they will stand 
through all coming time, and the humble and 
devoted soul will read and feel that these say- 
ings are true, and that they emanated from 
Him who is love, wisdom and power. What 
can we teach little children better than to 
love God above all, and to do unto others in 
all things as they would others should do 
unto them? The subject is inexhaustible— 
but I must conclude. In much love to thee 
and thy family, 

Thy friend, Racwen Hicxs. 





Wesrsory, Second month 14th, 1865. 

My Dear Frienp—Thy kind and inter- 
esting letter was duly received and read with 
much satisfaction, also with a little mortifica- 
tion at my mistake in supposing from thy 
youthful appearance that thou wast unmar- 
ried. Pease excuse me, on the score of old 
age and the lack of the quick perceptions of 
youth. I will now view thee as the wife and 
the mother—dignified appellations—and sta- 
tions of great and solemn responsibility. To 
‘‘train up a child in the way he should go” 
j8 an important duty. If the mother espe- 
¢ ially be concerned in all things to do the will 
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How easy is pen-and-paper piety, for one 
to write religiously! I will not say it costet 
nothing, but it is far cheaper to work one’s 
head than one’s heart to goodness. Some, 
perchance, may guess me to be good by my 
writings, and so I shall deceive my reader. 
But, if I do not desire to be good, I most of 
all deceive myself. I can make a hundred 
meditations sooner than subdue the least ein 
in my sovl. Yea, I was once in the mind 
never to write more for fear lest my writing 
at the last day prove records against me. 
And yet why should I not write, that, by 
reading my own book, the disproportion be- 
twixt my lines and my life may make me 
blueh myself (if not into goodness) into less 
badness than | would do otherwise. That so 
my writings may condemn myeelf.; that so 

may be moved to acquit me. 
Tuomas FULLER. 





From the Public Ledgor. 
HONEST THINKING. 


There are few things which show more 
markedly the advancement of true principles 
in human character than the increasing re~ 
spect paid to all honest thinking. Once even 
the claim to honesty was not dened to views 
that differed from those in vogue. To hold 
beliefs, or to indulge sentiments adverse to 
those of the nation, or party, or clique, or 
sect whoce watchword they were, was not 
merely to be in error,-but in guilt. It was 
not only intellectual, but moral delinquency, 
and the use of any force available to crush it 
out was held to be justifiable. Hence the 
cruelties of political and religious persecu- 
tions, from the mere recital of which we now 
shrink in horror, were not the outcome of any 
eee soe set of views, either of Church or 

tate, but rather of that habit of mind which 
failed utterly to appreciate that right of 
private judgment which we are now learning 

gradually to honor. 
’ Even yet, however, there is a long road to 
be traveled in the eame direction. We no 
longer publicly torture people on account of 
their honest views on any subject, but we often 
despise them on no other ground; we often 
condemn their sincere expressions, and if we 
have endeavored unsuccessfully to convince 
them of error, we indulge a certain resent: 
ment, which appears to us only just. Weat- 
tach more importance to the opinions them- 
selves than to the sincerity with which they 
are held, and pay a higher respect to one who, 
with indifference or from policy, shares our 
beliefs than to one who sincerely and con- 
scientiously opposes them. 

Now we are very far from upholding that 
indifferentism which declares all opinions to 
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be unimportant so long as the heart and the 


h | life are right, On the contrary, we deem that 


the life is largely dependent for its value and 
usefulness upon the opinions which guide it, 
and that each person is bound to use all his 
faculties in the investigation of truth. But 
this very duty pre-supposes the utmost free- 
dom of thought and the absence of all inter- 
ference, whether actual or .incidental. Di- 
rectly the fear of some one’s displeasure or 
contempt, or of sinking in public esteem 
comes into the question, to that extent freedom 
fades and sincerity is endangered. Our atti- 
tude then towards those who differ from us in 
views, and toward those who agree with us, 
should not form so striking a contrast as they 
usually do. Both are worthy of our respect 
and sympatiy in proportion to their fidelity 
in searching for truth and their loyalty to 
that part of it which they have found. Both 
are deeerving of our displeasure and rebuke 
as far as they lack these qualities. Our cor- 
dial esteem should go forth toward those who 
are earnest in their adherence to what they 
honestly believe, however contrary it may be 
to our own interpretation, and should be firm- 
ly withheld from those who, oy agree- 
ing with us, are yet actuated by meaner mo- 
tives than the love of truth itself, 

As yet we are very far from such a condi- 
tion of mind, or such a gauging of character. 
Neither can we expect it to come suddenly or 
by any immediate volition. It must be the 
gradual work of much thought and constant 
effort. It will be the result of a deeper 
fidelity to right, a finer discrimination as to 
motives, a more correct estimation of moral 
values. It will also involve a better appre- 
ciation of mental difficulties and a considerate 
patience of uncertainties. Dr. Asa Gray, the 
well-known botanist, in a recently published 
lecture upon scientific and religious beliefs, 
distinguishes carefully between the various 
degre+s of probability with which the mind 
holds its ideas. He says, “as to those who 
can forthwith aseort the contents of their 
minds inte two compartments, one for what 
they believe and the other for what they dis- 
believe, neither their belief nor their denial 
can be of much account. In all subjects of 
inquiry those only are to be trusted who dis- 
criminate between inevitable beliefs, estab- 
lished convictions, probable opinions and hy- 

theses on trial.” Certainly, the habit of 

eenly noting these differences of probability 
would do much to prevent antagonism be- 
tween those who occupy different pcsitions. 
We are far too peremptory in our require- 
ments upon people to declare their beliefs 
and their disbeliets. Those who instinctivel 
hesitate in doing this we are apt to call mon | 
or undecided, and to charge them with being 
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“on the fence,” whereas they are often the 
most earnest in their search for truth and on- 
ly cautious lest they be deceived. Frequently 
this state of doubt, or rather suspense of 
judgment, is the very best condition of mind 
for the time being, and the most favorable 
one for the discovery of truth; and he who 
frankly acknowledges that he is at present in 
this position as to the point at iseue, is worthy 
of all sympathy and respect. 

Underneath every error, however gross it 
may appear, beneath every superstition, how- 
ever absurd we think it, there lies something 
true, valuable and necersary. Antagonistic 
parties, trying harder to overthrow one 
another than to establish true principles, sel- 
dom appreciate this. They tee the evil and 
magnity it to such undue proportions that the 
good is entirely hidden. To succeed in abolish- 
ing the whole party, or sect, or the entire sys 
tem of opinions they represeut, seems to them 
the most desirable of all things—while the 
really fortunate thing is that this can never 
be done. All that ia false, all that is wrong, 
will in time drop away like a useless shell, 
but the kernel of truth that it held will re- 
main and vitalize new systems and future 
generations. 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


Effingham Cock referred to the thought 
that the First-day School work may, at some 
future time, come under the direct care of the 
Yearly Meeting and this Association be placed 
in connection with the Society, and said he 
did not think the time had yet come for that. 
It has, however, always been a feeling with 
him that we are working as members of the 
Society of Friends, and he has a hope that 
this Association may eventually be recognized 
as an integral part of the Yearly Meeting. 

Aaron M. Powell spoke of the evidence 
shown in the reports of the care that was 
taken to teach a reliance upon the inward 
principle for the sake of truth itself, and he 
trusted that the Society of Friends might be 
increased thereby. The enlargement of the 
interest in the schools, as evidenced by the 
reports themselves, and the large assembly in 
attendance at this meeting, shows how the 
spirit of Christian liberty grows. 

John Stringham referred to the increased 
interest and the great improvement apparent 
in the work within the last two years, and re- 
ferred particularly to the instance of the 
Quaker Street School. He advised those 
present to take courage, and on going home 
to let their light shine. 

Allan Flitcraft characterized the movement 
as a noble, grand and holy work ; encouraged 
the workers to go forward and the blessings of 
the Lord will rest on their labor, 

Edward Merritt, of Poughkeepsie, said that 
from the evidence of the reports it is clearly 
apparent that the Yearly Meeting may, more 
than ever before, lean with hope.upon the 
the, First-day School work. He briefly spoke 
of the excellent influence of the little paper 
‘The Scattered Seeds;’ in its teaching of most 
high and holy doctrines in a manner intelli- 
gent to a child, and said in conclusion (refer- 
ring again to the First-day School), “ when- 
ever and in whatever direction I look upon 
this work I behold the promise of good.” 

Jobn L. Griffin remarked that there should 
be a First-day School wherever there is a 
meeting house, and he would encoura 
Friends who have no school in their neigh- 
borhood to establish one. He also alluded to 
the encouraging feature shown in the Yearly 
Meeting in granting with such entire una- 
minity the privilege of this afternoon, Fifth- 
day, for the use of this Association, 

Elias H. Underhill alluded to the growth 
of a liberal spirit as the outcome of the First- 
day School work, and he believed that the 
opposition to the schools was being removed. 

Rachel C. Tilton was encouraged by look- 
ing over the history of the past, and she fore- 
saw great good to grow out of the work in 
the Firt-day Schools. She encouraged those 
engaged therein to increase their labors in a 
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NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


We have received a copy of the Proceed- 
ings of the twelfth annual session of this 
body, from which we gather the following: 


Reports from the various schools belonging 
to this organization were received and read, 
as follows, viz.: One each from Granville, 
Kakiat, Crum Elbow, Chatham, Ghent, Pur. 
chase, Cornwall, Matinecock, North Easton, 
Plainfield, Westbury, Quaker Street, Smith’s 
Clove, Potter’s Hollow, Brooklyn and Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York. 

These reports were gratifying and encourag 
ing, evidencing a constant and increasing ef- 
fect for good in the apparent development of 
the best and highest capacities of all con- 
cerned, both in the teachers and friends of 
the schools and the children gathered therein. 
In many instances the meetings to which the 
schools are attached have been enlarged, and 
many discouraging features as to the pre- 
servation of the meetings have been materi- 
ally lessened, or entirely removed by the evi- 
dent agency of the schools, 

A deep interest in these reports was mani- 
fest in the meeting, and much pertinent, 
friendly and encouraging counsel was given. 
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cause that will be triumphant if the workers 
are imbued with the unerring Spirit of Truth. 

Mary Jane Field was much interested in 
_ the reports and desired to encourage the 

workers in the schools to proceed as Truth 
= direct. 

acob Capron referred to this as the largest 
and most encouraging meeting of the Asso- 
ciation he had ever attended. 

Drafts of Epistles, one each to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Indiana and one to Ohio 
— were read and generally united 
with. 

Under a solemn feeling that the meetings 
of this Association have been strengthening to 
the life and the light of the Divine requirings 
laid upon us as we labor in the whitened 
fields of our Heavenly Father's planting, we 
adjourn to meet again next year at the usual 
time and place, if so permitted. 

ILLIAM M. JACKSON, 
Euiza F. Rawson, Clerks. 

The 16 schools report a total of nearly 700 
names enrolled, with a very fair general aver 
age of attendance. 

Many of the items mentioned in these re- 
ports are of an encouraging character, and 
give evidence that the First-day School is do- 
ing good by increasing the attendance of the 
small meetings that have undertaken the 
work. 
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STANLEY PuMPHREY IN America.—Dur- 
ing the sessions of the late London Yearly 
Meeting, an evening meeting was held for the 
purpose of affording Stanley Pumphrey an 
opportunity for giving some information with 
regard to Friends in America, and his expe- 
riences among them during his four years’ 
visit. 

His address was published in recent num- 
bers both of the British Friend and the Lon- 
don Friend, and as it is rare to find, within 
moderate compass, so clear and, with some 
exceptions, so fair a statement of the condi- 
tion of the Society of Friends on this side 
the water, we have copied nearly the whole 
of it. 

8. Pumphrey’s remarkable powers of obser- 
vation and facility of describing agreeably 
what he saw make his address a very inter- 
esting and informing one; and when we bear 

in mind from what standpoint he viewed our 


portion of the Society, a fairer statement 
could not, perhaps, be expected from him. 
We might pardon him the use of the term 
“ Hicksite,” when employed for the sake of 
distinction, as he does also that of “ Wilbur,” 
but even here courtesy would demand that 
the words “so called” should have been 
added, inasmuch as we have never acknowl- 
edged that title. But when 8. P. goes so far 
as to call our body of Friends “ the followers 
of Elias Hicks,” he has transcended the 
bounds of Christian courtesy, and made a 
gratuitous accusation. Had he informed him- 
self by reading 8. M. Janney’s History of 
the “ Separation,” he would have found noth- 
ing in it, or in any other authentic history of 
that period, to warrant his use of the phrase ; 
and had he consulted the “ Journal of Elias 
Hicks,” he would have discovered nothing to 
show that he regarded himself in any sense 
as the leader of a new sect. 

It would be peculiarly inappropriate for 
that portion of the Society of Friends which, 
rejecting the creeds of the schoolmen, hold as 
fundamental the doctrine of the universality 
and sufficiency of the Light of Christ, “‘ God’s 
gift for man’s salvation,’ to acknowledge 
themselves followers of any man, however 
excellent. 





REFORMATORIES.—In view of the desire 
and intent of the Managers of the House of 
Refuge to remove that establishment from 
the city limits to the open country, attention 
has been called, by those who have the mat- 
ter of improving our reformatories at heart, 
to successful experiments of a similar nature 
ia the old world. Travelers have often 
remarked the striking absence of beggary 
and abject misery in France and Holland, 
and it is, then, in these countries we may 
look for a good system, both preventive and 
remedial, for the treatment of vice and mis- 
ery, and for the preservation of the hapless 
children who early are driven, or who stray 
into the broad way that leads to the cham- 
bers of death. A good study for our philan- 
thropists is “ The Netherland Mettray.” 

“In Havard’s Picturesque Holland, Lon- 
don, 1876, page 238, is the following descrip- 
tion of this miniature but faithful copy of the 
other colony on the borders of the Loire, a 


- 
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few miles from Tours. Nothing is more touch- 
ing and instructive than a walk through these 
pretty cottages, in the midst of their gardens 
and lawns, or than an excursion on the land 
cultivated by the colony. In a few hours one 
discerns the narrow limit which separates 
good from evil better than by reading a host 
of books. For here the possibility of trans- 
muting wasted powers, which might otherwise 
have been dangerous, into useful forces, is 
demonstrated. The Dutch Mettray was 
founded in 1851, by M. Swingen, a friend of 
M. de Metz. The colony consists of small 
houses, each taking the name of a family, on 
the sides of a green lawn. At the foot are 
the workshops and offices, at the top the 
church. There are only ten cottages, con- 
taining in all 120 children, scarcely a fourth 
of the population of Mettray. Each of these 
pretty cottages bears on its front the name of 
the donor. Each house is inhabited by a 
number of children who live together as one 
family, and form a household of itself, whose 
softening influence has produced the very best 
results on these poor little outcasts. Asa rule 
they look very well in their working clothes, 
and their happy faces, straight figures and 
respectful manners bear witness to their return 
to better ways. As in France, farming is the 
chief part of the work done here. The grand 
principle which guided De Metz at Mettray 
1s applied at Zutphen—to improve the earth 
by man, and man by means of the earth. 
Although the ground at the disposal of the 
colony is not very extensive, nevertheless it 
keeps the young colonists hard at work, 
together with their horticultural labors, the 
keeping of the stables clean, aud the care of 
the animals. Several boys are put to trades 
which have to do with farming or the wants 
of the colony, such as wheelwrights, black- 
smiths, tailors, shoemakers, etc. In France, 
Mettray was built from the proceeds of pub- 
lic. charity and is maintained chiefly from 
the same source, aided by the government, 
which pays a certain sum for the support of 
each child; for Mettray only receives such 
boys as are bound by law to be kept in houees 
of correction at the expense of the State for 
having committed offences fur which they are 
not responsible owing to their tender age; 
hence it is right for the State to spend at 
Mettray the money it would otherwise pay 
to a prison. The Datch Mettray is absolutely 
and entirely supported by private charity. 
The government has nothing to do with it 
from a financial point of view. Al! it does 
is to give up the children to be educated 
there. Not a farthing of money is paid for 
the support of the children. The expenses 
of the establishment are paid by subscribers. 
Thirty-four towns and villages contribute to 


this work, from the capital down to tiny ham- 
lets. Each such subscriber can place a child 
and yet keep him to a certain extent under 
his own care. There are many orphans and 
a few vicious boys. At Mettray the latter 
are kept apart, in more severe discipline, in 
a house called the Father’s House, while the 
former are not admitted. The authority is 
not so severe at the Dutch Mettray as at 
Tours; discipline is more love, and rules are 
less strict. At Mettray, in France, there are 
no deserters; in Holland desertions are very 
frequent. The Director said: ‘I had more 
bacon put in the soup, and the bad boys were 
more willing to stay with me.’ Not bein 
able to touch them by kindness he appeal 
to them through their stomachs—a practical 
way of acting.” 






























EvrRopEAN DisARMAMENT.—It is a hope- 
ful sign of the development of a more 
humane and peaceful spirit among the nations 
of Europe to find that in the Britis Parlia- 
ment the question of disarmament has been 
so fully and ably discussed by members 
whose free and outspoken condemnation of 
the evil gave great encouragement to the 
friends of peace. 

The subject was introduced by Henry 
Richard, who offered a resolution, the sub- 
stance of which was “that the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs be instructed to enter into 
communication with other powers with a 
view to bring about a mutual and simulta- 
taneous reduction of European armaments.” 

He supported his resolution in a long and 
able speech, in which he said: ‘“‘The pres- 
ent armed condition of Europe and the mil- 
itarism which pervades and overshadows 
the nations have grown to such enormous 
dimensions that it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate language with respect to them. 
We all feel that this state of things is an 
affront to reason, a scandal upon civiliza~ 
tion, a scourge upon humanity, and, above 
all, it is a reproach to that holy religion 
of peace which the nations of Christendom 
profess to accept and reverence.” The whole 
of the Herald of Peace for Seventh month is 
taken up with the debate and the comments 
of the English press upon it. 

Near the close of the debate an amend- 
ment was offered, which was agreed to, with 
much expression of satisfaction. The amend- 
ment reads, after the word That, “in the 
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opinion of this House, it is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, on all occasions 
when the circumstances admit of it, to 
recommend to foreign governments the 
restriction ef European armaments.” 

The editorial comments upon the subject 
has the following: ‘It is no small gain to 
the cause of peace that an opportunity was 
afforded to its representative in the House of 
Commons to state his case 20 fully to what 
was most certainly not only a respectful 
but a sympathetic audience. It was con- 
stant matter of remark during the evening, 
as denoting the altered tone of the House, 
that there was a time, and that perhaps 
not very long ago, when such a proposal 
would have been received with ridicule. 
But not one derisive or disparaging word 
fell, during the whole diecussion. That, 
indeed, is very much: understating the case, 
for it may be truly affirmed that, so far as 
appeared from the debate, there was an 
absolute consensus of opinion, not only as 
to the propriety of introducing the matter, 
but as to the urgent necessity of action to 
meet the enormous evil complained of. And 
in truth, is it any wonder? The facts and 
figures stated by Mr. Richard were so 
astounding that it would have denoted an 
ineurable levity of mind if any one had 
regarded them in any other than a serious 
light. And, to do the House of Commons 
justice, it was very obvious, from the kind 
and cordial response which Mr. Richard’s 
speech awakened, that they did enter fully 
into the importance of the subject.” In con- 
clusion, the editor says: ‘‘On the whole, the 
friends of peace have reason to ‘thank God 
and take courage,’ ” 

We hope that the friends of peace in this 
country will continue the good work. Itisa 
time to be equare and open before the world, 
and to show to the nations of the earth that 
we are in earnest in our pursuit of things 
that make for peace among ourselves and in 
our intercourse with other peoples. 

There are many grave questions now before 


us, and it behooves every friend of peace and 
goodwill to examine well the great issues at 
stake, and so to speak and act that the great- 
est good to the greatest number shall flow 
out of the present crisis. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


DIED. 

JONES.—OUn Seventh month 24th, 1880, at her 
residence in Frankford, Phila., Ann, widow of James 
Jones, formerly of Bucks county, in the 75th year 
of her age. 

KNOWLES.—On Seventh month 26th, 1880, at 
New Hope, Pa, Margaret P., wife of Charles B. 
Knowles, in the 76thyear of her age. 


SHINN.—Of typhoid fever, on Seventh month 
25th, 1880, near Mount Holly, N.J., Albert W. Shinn 
of Camden, N. J.,in the 34th year ofthis age; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

STACKHOUSE.—On Seventh month 2\st, 1886, 
Martie M., daughter of Thornton Stackhouse of 
Byberry, Pa., in the 26th year of her age. 


WILLETS.—On Sixth month 10th, 1880, at her re- 
sidence in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Phebe M., widow of 
Amos Willets of New York city, in the 86th year of 
her age; an esteemed elder of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. * 

. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER WEEK AT EBENSBURG. 


No. 3. 


The town of Ebensburg is almost exactly 
in the center of Cambria county, and, occus 
pying one of the most elevated sites in that 
region, it looks down in all directions upon 
the portion of the State of which it is the 
seat of government. Cambria county prison 
is a substantial edifice, of a firm, fine grained 
sandstone from the vicinity, and as we look 
toward it from a neighboring eminence it has 
a decided resemblance to the feudal etrong- 
holds of bygone times. A square tower rises 
from one end of the frowning walls, and one 
almost expects to see an armored knight upon 
the ramparts, or archers watching from the 
heights to send a shaft downward toward the 
daring adventurer who might venture within 
the precincts. 

We pass along the quiet street at the twi- 
light hour, conjecturing what secrets might 
lie hidden bshind the iron doors, when a 
friendly looking woman looks emilingly down 
from the imposing entrance and asks if we 
will not enter for a little while and rest in 
her garden enclosure. A fatherly man, 
broad-shouldered and benignant, seconds the 
invitation, and we enter the opened gate to 
accept the invitation of these gentle wardens 
of the mcuntain fastness. Chairs are brought 
out and we sit down together on the green 
sward while the worthy folk willingly tell us 
what they can of their town and its people. 

Roberts, Evans, Griffith and Jones are the 
leading names, of Welsh origin, in this place, 
and the Welsh language is yet spoken more 
or less among the people. In this dialect 
they receive religious instruction, in part. 

he Welsh people are all Protestant in 
faith and all Republican in their political 
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creed, while the large Irish element in the 
vicinity are zealous Romanists and are Dem- 
ocratic in their political affiliations. But 

t courtesy and harmony prevails, and 
udah vexes not Ephraim, and Ephraim 
envies not Judab. 

This Cambrian land is declining in pros- 
perity and even in population, and, indeed, 
our hosts assure us it has always been hard 
to make a living on these hills. ‘here are 
far richer and kinder lands to the west ; great 
coal and iron fields are not far away, and 
there are rich limestone valleys in the Apal- 
lachian hills ; so why should Ebensburg be a 
favorite home for those who would place 
themselves advantageously on the earth ? 

We venture to say that the pure high air, 
the fine sweeping outlook, the noble groves 
and the conspicuous absence of all unsightly 
objects may make this a popular place of 
summer resort, for it is higher and pleasanter 
than Cresson, and there are many delightful 
situations for large and stately castles of 
indolence on breezy headlands. But it is 
sadly objected that there are already too 
many summer hotels in the Alleghanies to 
find guests enough. 

There is, however, no poverty apparent. 
The homes are neat and comforable; there 
are good schools, houses of worship of several 
sorts, fair roads and bridges, and smiling 
fields and pasture lands. As I sit by m 
window, looking out upon the fruitful orchard, 
there is nothing to indicate our elevation 
except the pure, cool, bracing air, and per- 
haps an intenser blue to the expanse of 
heaven. 

We will take a walk to the southward, 
this radiant day, descending from the smooth 
hill top into the stony valley, and thence 
ascending another ridge and looking down 
into the dark hemlock forest below. Another 
quarter of a mile and we are in the dense, 
rich woods, where the ferns are eager to deck 
—~ soft nook with their tender green, and 
where 


“The delicate forest flower, 
With look so like a smile,” 


raises its pure whiteness toward the heavens. 
Great trunks of trees, which have fallen by 
their own weight, are passing into decay in 
their earth beds, and the beauty of another 
form of vegetable life epreads iteelf over the 
bodies of the prostrate patriarchs. I have 
never seen a more beautiful variety of fungi, 
but we were not wise enough in that depart- 
ment of botany to name individuals, 

A very charming little flower, of purest 
white and of the roseate form, rises from the 
moist, dark mould, and I am in full expect- 
ance that here is a new acquaintance of the 
Alleghanies—a peerless flower, born to blush 


unseen. But it proves to be Dalibarda repens, 
and is only remarkable as unusually fine of 
its race. Linnsous did honor to the French 
naturalist Dalibard by naming this exquisite 
child of the dark forest for him, and now 
through the long generations his memory is 
entwined with the life of this pure and starry 
blossom, which eeeks to throw a radiance 
over decay and death. Shall we pluck the 
tender ferns and gather choice boughs of the 
fragrant hemlock to make our cottage rooms 
like a woodland bower, or shall we pass 
onward under the great trees free handed, 
that more may be learned of the treasures of 
the forest? 

And now, rising olay from the leafy 
mould, comes a pallid but beautiful and deli- 
cate flower, without any green leaf to minis- 
ter to its life. An ancient beech tree towers 
above it, and we think it is probably Epiphe- 
gus Virginianus (beechdrops), but closer in- 
spection reveals relationship with the great 
orchis tribe, and it is cot without its brother 
epiphites in this superb family. It is the 
Corallorhiza odontorbiza, a formidable name, 
indeed; but those who object to the signifi- 
cant Latin may call it dragon’s claw. As we 
pluck the fragrant flowers a portion of the 
fleshy root-stock comes up with the stem, and 
we see it to bea collection of braached and 
articulated tubers, suggesting white coral,. 
and thence its name, 

Close at hand comes up another ghostly 
flower, of perfect and curious beauty, which 
is so very familiar in our own woodlands 
that it is not the least surprise here. How 
beautiful is its pure pearly whiteness, its 
drooping, solitary bell, and its erect, scaly 
column! but it is quite in vain to attempt to 
place these spectral plants in the herbarium, 
for they will promptly blacken, and get as 
ugly as they once were fair and delicate. A 
phial of alcohol might hold and preserve the 
elegant Monotropa, if she wishes to present 
her form and features to the admiring gaze 
of such as will not seek her in the good 
green wood, 

Doubtless there are many treasures of 
beauty hidden in snug nooks of the forest, 
but great trunks of hemlock heave fallen 
across the streamlets, and the rainy weather 
of the last few days has made the wood a 
great oozy marsh, into which we cannot pen- 
etrate, and in which we must not linger long. 
So we walk homeward, up and down the long 
road which is known as the Pittsburg turn- 
pike, wishing for seven-league boots that 
would enable us to step over to ruined and 
desolate Beulah, on the left, that we might 
meditate upon the desolation of the deserted 
village. There are springs of living waters 
there which yet bubble up as kindly from 
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their secret sources as if they were yet minis- 
tering to human needs, while Ebensburg, 
upon its eminence, has to seek the aid of an 
Artesian well and a windmill to furnish water 
to its people. We are told that Artesian 
wells can be sunk almost anywhere upon these 
hills, and with considerable certainty of 
obtaining water. What the individual can- 
not do the town can. 

Thoreau observes that in our country the 
town stands in place of the feudal noble in 
the old world. The town gathers what it 
ordains from the taxpayer, and with this 
revenue can do any good work it desires, and 
do it better, perhaps, than can the land-own- 
ing noble by virtue of his rents. If the 
noble .can have a fine park for his pleasure- 
ground, so can the town for its people; if the 
noble can gather books and articles of art 
and elegance to deck and enrich his ancestral 
halls, so can the town have the library and 
the art museum for the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of all. But the collective wisdom of the 
Republican community needs the enlarge- 
ment of a generous culture before the ideal 
perfectness of seciety can be realized. 

Every one must feel how far our mountain 
towns fall short of the elegance, culture and 
refinement of which they may be capable; 
and it is not very cheering to be reminded 
that some of these beautiful places are actu- 
ally retrograding in population as well as 
prosperity. But the reason for such retrogres- 
sion is immediately apparent. The great 
expanses of the Mississippi valley tempt the 
enterprising from the pioneer hamlets on the 
hills, and when the far-reaching land toward 
the setting sun is thronged with toiling and 
increasing millions, then will the tidal wave 
of population rise mightily, and will flow 
even to the summits of the highest Appal- 
lachian hills. In the meantime the great 
railways carry past these calm mountains an 
ever-increasing tide of hungry peasant folk 
from over-stocked Europe, to plant homes of 
plenty and of safety on the waiting prairie 
and beside the generous rivers. 

We must ascend the tower of the castle- 
like prison of Cambria, and take a compre- 
hensive view of this region before bidding 
it adieu for the summer. The afternoon sun 
is declining, and a day of cool, crisp fresh- 
ness seems likely to end in rain. But there 
is time enough to note the billowy hills 
extending in all directions from our moun- 
tain tower, even till the horizon closes the 
circular panorama. Over many of these the 
ploughshare has passed, but a grand, dense 
mass of woodland yet remains, clothing many 
a slope, and nursing the lovely river foun- 
tains which course adown the valleys. Just 

where we stand the attrition of the ages has 
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worn from the hills many layers of the rock 
which once capped them, and the growth, 
decay and forest life renewed and rekindled 
perennially has spread a sufficient soil for 
the needs of agriculture and grazing, and 
very fair crops of grass and grain are to-day 
falling before the scythe and the ae i 


Be.tuont Corrace, EsensBure, Pa., 
Seventh month 20th, 1880. 


—_—_-. 


To LEARN to work skillfully with the 
hands must become a part of common educa- 
tion. Rich and poor alike should be taught 
how to work, for it is quite as likely that the 
rich will become poor, as that some of the 
poor will become rich; and that is, and al- 
ways must be,a poor education which fails to 
prepare a man to take care of himself and 
his dependents in life. We understand what 
to do with criminals. We confine them and 
set them to learning a trade, especially the 
young criminals. The reform schools never 
leave out the element of manual industry. 
Why is it not just as legitimate to teach the 
virtuous how to take care of themselves with- 
out crime as it is the vicious.—-J, G. Holland. 


eR 


A CHINESE INDICTMENT AGAINST WINE 
DRINKING, 


An old Chinese legend tells how in the 


days of the great Yu, some two thousand 


two hundred years before Christ, a certain 
I Ti made wine and gave some to Yu, who, 
when he had tasted it, pronounced its flavor 
to be good, but poured it upon the ground, 
and ordered I Ti to be banished, forbidding 
its further manufacture, lest in after ages 
the kingdom should be lost through wine. 

“Then,” says the legend, “the heavens 
rained gold for three days,” no doubt in 
approval of the wise conduct of the old 
Chinese prohibitionist, Yu. We were re- 
minded of this ancient story on reading 
some extracts from a Chinese religious book 
called Oneness in Virtue. This work is said 
to be of great age, but the blocks were 
destroyed during the late rebellion, and the 
present edition was printed only thirteen 
years ago from new blocks. The author is 
a Sun Chichchai. We think our read- 
ers will be interested in the opinions of this 
old native writer on wine drinking. We are 
indebted for the translation to Frederick 
Galpin, of Ningpo: 

“ Wine confounds the character. Scarcely 
any man who drinks immoderately can pos- 
sess selfcontrol. Those whose dispositions 
naturally are stera, overbearing or tyranni- 
cal, are helped to develop such evils by 
wine, and so with rapidity are made angry 
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and mad. How great is the injury caused! |] IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
For this reason several exhortations have 
been written. Wine may be used to assist 
joy, but be not sunk to excess in it. Wine 
may be used for religious oblations, but not 
to violate pouty by becoming drunk with 
it. A little may nourish, but a large quan- 
tity destroys. Man when drunk will do that 
which when sober he would not dare to do; 
he will do anything. 

“Through wine the scholar loses his good 
name, the magistrate his office, the merchant 
his trade, and the artisan his work. Person, 
property, friends, family and life, all are 
injured. What difference is there between 
it and a venomous serpent? 

“Hence the first of the Buddhist prohi- 
bitions is ‘Abstain from wine.’ Wine is a 
cruel axe that cuts down the character. Is 
it good or evil to give to or press upon a 
man, as a kindness, that which may injure 
him? 

“Some may escape the evil, but nine out 
of every ten are destroyed. Wine may be of 
excellent flavor, but it is a madman’s med- 
icine. Wine is the source of disorder, it 
bequeaths hosts of hideous things, it spoils 
longevity, and hands down vicious habits.” 

































The tide of European immigration, which 
in 1872 had reached the formidable number 
of 400,000 emigrants, underwent a great de- 
cline in coasequence of the industrial and 
financial crisis which prevailed in the United 
States from 1873 to 1878. 

With the cessation of the crisis in 1879, the 
tide again became strong. In the present. 
year, from January to April 1st, 35,000 emi- 
grants arrived, while in the same period in 
1879 the number was only 11,000. In the 
single month of April alone, the number was 
35,000, which gives 70,000 for the first four 
months of 1880. As the period from May to 
September is that of the greatest immigration, 
it is estimated that by the close of the cur- 
rept year 400,000 Europeans will have trans- 
ferred their homes to the United States. 

This swarm of !aborers crosses the Atlantic 
in steamers which carry 2,000 passengers a 
voyage ; it will go on increasing for years to 
come. Europe, oppressed with a heavy load 
of taxes and the military service, and harassed 
with political revolution, will constantly be 
driving the youngest and best part of its 
population to the New World.  . 

o people know that from 1827 to 1870 
10,000,000 of substantial citizens, capable of 
all kinds of labor, and in the flower of life, in 
this manner passed over to the United States ? 
If we value every individual at a thousand 
dollars, this would give a total of $5,000,000,- 
000. Such is the estimate of the Commis- 
sioner of Emigration at New York, but as it 
is hardly fair to value men like cattle, we 
will take another basis of calculation. It is 
estimated that every immigrant carries into 
the country about $60. Such being the case, 
an emigrant total of 400,000 persons this 
year would add 24,000,000 of dollars to the 
fortune of the United.States. 

Let us remember also that these men are, 
for the most part, skilled workmen or practi- 
cal farmers, each provided, as the Americans. 
say, with a good pair of arms, and that they 
go to people with their progeny, the Western 
States and Territories, which welcome them 
with open doors. Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, cry 
to them, “Come!’’ and they repair there. 

It is curious to study the nationality of this 
human flood. First come the English, who, 
from January 1st to March 31st of this year, 
furnished 12,700 immigrants, of whom more 
than 7,000 were Irish; next are 9,900 Ger- 
mans; of Scandinavians there were 3,700; 
Austrian-Hungarians, but chiefly Hungari- 
ans, 2,000; Italians, 1,700; Swiss, 1,500; 
Russians, nearly all Mennonites, 700; Hol- 
landers, 600; the rest, Belgians, French, 





PAPER FROM WOOD. 


“ It surprises people to see the great logs 
of poplar wood go through the powerful ma- 
chine at the Connecticut river pulp mill at 
Holyoke. The wood, as it is brought to the 
mill, is about the size of cord-wood used for 
fuel, and in this shape the machine takes it 
and gnaws it up very fine. So rapidly does 
this process go on that the machine eats seven 
and a-half cords of wood a day, and this 
makes between three and four tons of pulp. 
After coming from the machine the wood is 
put into vata and reduced by the action of 
chemicals. It is used for the manufacture of 
news and book-paper, and pulp made from 
spruce wood, which has more fibre than pop- 
lar, is sometimes used in the cheaper grades 
of writing-paper. Spruce is harder to reduce 
to pulp than poplar and but little of it is used. 
The poplar trees in this vicinity have long 
since given out and the wood is now mostly 
brought from Canada.”— Worcester Spy. 





‘* FATHERS, PROVOKE NOT YOUR CHILDREN 
TO ANGER, LEST THEY BE DISCOURAGED.” — 
This does not forbid strict discipline, but it 
declares unlawful whatever dealing tends to 

rovoke to sullenness or bitterness or rebel- 
ion, and so to estrangement from the parent. 
It requires parents to look at their method of 
discipline from the child’s point of view as 
well as their own. 
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Spanish, etc. Frenchmen emigrate but little, 
no doubt because they are well enough off at 
home. 

It is to escape from the military service, 
and te a to better their condition, 
that the most of the Europeans go to the 
United States. Many Germans emigrate 
from discontent with the unsatisfactory politi- 
cal situation of their country. From 1871 to 
1879 official statistics show that more than 
516,000 Germans emigrated to the United 
States.—L. Simonin, in Progress. 





LAYS OF QUAKERDOM. 
Visit of Mary Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV at 
Adrianople, 1658. 
BY B. RUSH PLUMLY. 
Concinded from page 367. 


XVIII. 


Clear and distinct her utterance fell 
Upon the stillness round; 

The turbaned warriors half uprose 
To catch the startling sound ; 

As the Dragoman passed her words 
Into their native tongue, 

To strike the bold blasphemer down 
A score of warriors sprung. 

A ring of quivering sabres gleamed 
Grasped in each swarthy hand; 

But the bold bigots quailed before 

. The Sultan’s high command. 

A moment o’er the Christian’s head 
The flashing weapons hung; 

Then each within its sheath of steel’ 
Keen and reluctant rung. 


xIx. 


Unmoved and calm the Quaker stood, 
But Dears, as he drew nigh, 

Heightened the radiance of ber face, 
The lustre of her eye; 

Deepened her clear and thrilling tone, 
That o’er the turbaned throng, 

Obedient'to the Sultan’s sign, 
Unfaltering, rolled along. 


xx. 


4‘ "Tis written, and forever makes 
Part of Gop’s holy Word, 
‘Whoso the sword of warfare takes 
Shall perish by the sword.’ 
Your cities stand upon the dust 
Of nations passed away, 
Who perished wholly; for their trust 
In carnal weapons lay. 
Israel, an alien, o’er the earth 
Wanders without a home; 
Lo! where are Persia, Syria now, 
and Greece, and Rome? 
Forever lost to Time and Life ! 
Thus Gop fulfills His Word; 
Whoso shall take the sword in strife 
Shall perish by the sword. 
Islam shall not escape the woe 
Of those who build by wrong ; 
Strong as thou art, great Sultan, know 
‘ That Gop is great and strong ; 
For principalities, nor powers, 
Nor heights, nor depths untrod ; 
Things past, nor present, nor to come, 


Limit the power of Gop. 

Turn thou to peace! or Gop shall wring 
The sceptre from thy hand, 

And the great woe of nations bring 
Upon thy favored land. 

Then shall your Crescent’s light go down 
In darkness and in blood; 

Forgot your glory and renown, 
Where once your temples stood.” 


xxi. 


She ceased; and though above the throng 
A solemn silence fell, 

Deep in the hangings of the tent 
Her utterance seemed to dwell. 

Pale as a prophetess she stood ; 
Her eyes were filled with light; 

Mutely the wondering warriors gazed, 
The Presence was so bright. 

The aged Mufti stroked his beard, 
Pondering on what he saw ; 

“ An infidel! so filled with power 

Without His holy law !’”’ 


xXIl. 


“ Christian,” the Sultan said, ‘‘ we see 
The great Gop gives thee words. 
Dwell in our land ; we welcome thee; 
Thy message 18 the Lord's.” 
“ Great Sultan, may thy people own 
The Word of Truth I brought; 
In peace I leave you, and alone, 
Even as your camp I sought.” 
‘ Escort to Stamboul thou shalt have, 
Escort, the best of mine; 
I would not, for an hundred lives, 
That harm should come to thine.” 
“Ho! Kizlar-Aga, bid thy staff 
Send me a thousand horse! 
The Spahis of our yellow flag, 
The boldest of their force; 
And bid them hither Morah bring, 
My noble Arab mare; 
Brave Christian, Morah will be proud 
Courage like thine to bear,” 


XXIII. 


Moved by his generous words, she said : 
.“]T thank thee, noble Turk; 
I do not need thy men of war 
To do my Master’s work ; 
His arm is underneath me still ; 
He is my staff and guide ; 
Legions of angels, at His will, 
Shall gather to my side. 
Now peace be with you from above ; 
Peace in your councils dwell; 
For in our common Fatuer’s love 
I bid you all—farewell !” 


She turned, and, meekly and sedate, 
Passed slowly from the tent, 

While the great Sultan, where he sate, 
In salutation bent. 

Thoughtful, unconscious that his hand 
Rested upon his sword, 

He sate, revolving in his mind 
The Christian’s fearless word : 

Lifting his eye, the Crescent’s light— 
Kindling above him then— 

Flashed inward through its quiet depths, 
And fired his soul again. 


XXIV. 


Who seek to know, the record tells 
That Quaker, traveling far, 
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Went peaceful to her Eaglish home; 
The Sultan went to war: 

And at Vienna's fearful siege, 
On many a dreadful field, 

Before the soldiers of the Cross 
Beheld his armies yield ; 

And, as without, releatless foes 
Humbled his power and pride; 

Within, as stormy factions rose, 
Beset on every side, 

By Adrianople’s mosques, resigned 
His sceptre and his sword; 

And dying, pondered in his mind 
That Message from the Lord. 

XXv. 

Two hundred years! The Sultan rests 
Upon his tomb of state ; 

While Islam’s Empire rocks around 
Upon the brink of fate. 

Beyond the Balkan Mountains high 
Its ancient foemen throng; 

Their drum-note echoes, rolliag by, 
Lo! “ God is great and strong !” 

Around her lessening lines, and near 
The nations’ clashing swords, 

Repeat in Islam’s startled ear: 
“That Message was the Lorp’s !” 

XXVI. 

Two hundred years! The Quaker sleeps 

Within her nameless grave ; 

But a whole kindred people keeps 
Her memory pure and brave. 

The while, her “Faith of Peace and Love,” 
That feebly then began, 

Grows with the world’s great life to be 
The common Faith of man. 


—_—_——- 


LEARN TO READ WRITING. 


Suppose our boys and girls were taught to 
read manuscript a little? They are taught to 
read print, but manuscript is not print or very 
like it, and they are left to pick up the power 
of reading that the best way they can; they 
never devote halfan hour a day for six months 
to manuscript-reading. If they did, it would 
be easier to them all their lives, and they 
would learn to believe in legibility as the 
greatest, or, at any rate, the most useful 
quality that writing can display—an immense 
improvement, if our experience cau be trusted, 
in the usual youthful ideal on the subject. 
The business of life, no doubt, soon teaches 
children to read manuscript, but many of 
them never read it easily, and retain through 
life an unconquerable aversion to the work, 
from the fatigue and vexation which it causes 
them. We have known men so conscious of 
this defect that they always have important 
letters read aloud to them, and others who 
would refuse any work, however anxious on 
other grounds to accept it, if it involved the 
frequent perusal of long manuscripts in varied 
handwritings. No doubt, the tendency toa 
broad and coarse but beautifully legible hand- 
writing, which has conquered the er class 
and is slowly filtering downward, is diminish- 


ing this reluctance, but it would be more ra- 
pidly removed if a little trouble were taken 
to teach children to read handwriting. They 
hardly see any till they begin to receive cor- 
respondence, and are never compelled to read 
any, and consequently learn to write what 
they cannot read, without intelligence and 
without pleasure.—Spectator. 



































FASHION AND DEFORMITY. 


Prof. Flower delivered a very interesting 
lecture on this subject at the Royal Institu- 
tion, having passed in review the various 
methods adopted by different nations and at 
different ages of deforming or altering the 
natural shape of some portion of the body in 
obedience to the dictates of fashion. The 
different practices of shaving, cutting and 
dres ing the hair and beard, and tatooing the 
skin were alluded to, but more attention was 
given to the disfigurement of the nose, lips 
and ears by cutting holes and inserting vari- 
ous substances through them, almost identical 
customs being described among people living 
at most remote regions of the world. The 
fantastic methods of filing and chipping the 
front teeth into different patterns practised by 
the Malays and some African negroes were 
then noticed. An account of the mode of 
altering the form of the head, which pre- 
vailed once extensively in Europe and was 
almost universally adopted in Peru and on 
the western coast of North America, was fol- 
lowed by a description of the effects produced 
upon the feet of civilized races by the unna-* 
tural form of the boots commonly worn, the 
evils of pointed toes and high heels being ex- 
emplified by diagrams and specimens. The 
construction of the waist was next noticed, 
the figure of the Venus of Milo and one 
taken from the last Paris fashion book being 
compared and contrasted. All these customs 
were shown to arise from a similar propensity, 
which manifested itself in the human mind 
under all conditions of civilization, to tamper 
with a form which good sense, as well as good 
taste, ought to teach was the most perfect that 
could be designed. The origin of these 
fashiona is mostly lost in obscurity, all at- 
tempts to solve them being little more than 
guesses, Some of them had become asso- 
ciated with superstitious observances, and 
some have been vaguely thought to be hy- 
gienic, most have some relations to conven- 
tional standards of personal appearance ; but 
whatever their origin, the desire to conform 
to common usage and not to appear singular 
is the prevailing motive which leads to their 
continuance, The vitiation of taste produced 
by these conventional standards which shows 
itself in the Malay in the preference of black 
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teeth to those of the pearly whiteness, in the 
Bongo negro and American Botocudas in 
liking lips and ears which are enormously 
and to our eyes hideously enlarged by huge 
wooden plugs inserted through them, in the 
Chinook Indian by contempt of any head 
that is not flattened like a pancake or elong- 
ated like a sugarloaf, is displayed among 
ourselves by the admiration of unnaturally 


pointed toes and contracted waists.— The 
Lancet, 


ITEMS. 


THERE are now 97,000 miles of submarine cable 
in working order. 


Taz complete census of Boston gives that city 
population of 363,565, an increase of 77,066 during 
the last ten years. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius began on the 25th 
inst. A sharp shock of earthquake was felt on the 
same day at Naples. 


Dunine the first half of this year 1,700 miles of 
new railway have been constructed, while 8,000 
miles more are projected. 

A VIOLENT cyclone and hail storm visited Monroe 
county, Mich., on the 18th inst. All vegetation was 
destroyed in a path seven miles long by from half a 
mile to a mile wide, and several houses and barns 
were wrecked. The damage is estimated at $20,000. 

Tue first package of new crop Louisiana rice has 
been received in New Orleans, and is now on the 
way to New York. Reports from various plantations 
are encouraging for the incoming crop, and if noth- 
ing unfavorable should arise in the harvesting of 
the riee prospects point toa bountiful yield. 


° A TERRIBLE disaster occurred on the 21st inst, 
about half-past four o’clock in the morning, in the 
Hudson River Tunnel, at Jersey City. A portion of the 
iron roof adjoining the connecting chamber fell in 
and the water rushed into the shaft. Of twenty- 
eight men who were in the tunnel at the time, only 
eight escaped. 

Tus Superintendent of the N, J. Coast Life Saving 
Stations reports that during the year ending on the 
30th of last month, assistance was rendered to be- 
tween 50 and 60 vessels; of the 300 persons who 
formed their crews but two were drowned, and these 
perished in the rigging before the vessel struck. 
He wishes the stations to have telegraphic connec- 
tions, so as to render the service more efficient. 


Tue shipments of peaches, Hale’s Early, from 
Delaware to this city and New York average at 
present from 40 to 50 cars daily, each car holding 
530 baskets. In a few days, when the later and bet- 
ter varieties begin to put in an appearance, 100 cars 
daily will be required for their transportation. The 
season at its height requires 200 cars daily. Some 
orchards have been sold at 30 to 40 cents per basket, 
delivered at the nearest railroad station, and others, 
growing the yellow varieties, have brought 60 cents. 
— Public Ledger. 

During the past week repeated earthquake shocks 
have been felt in the Phillippine Islands. The first 
shock felt at Manila was on the 17th inst. The 
following additional telegrams have been received : 

Lonpon, July 22.—The Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Company’s report, dated Manila, July 21, 
says: ‘The tremblings continue. The telegraph 


office has been wrecked. Several houses fell last 
night.” 

Maprip, July 23.—An official despatch, dated at 
Manila, July 21, says there was another shock of 
earthquake at that place which lasted fifty-five 
seconds. Not a single public edifice was spared. 
The Convent of Guadaloupe, which had lasted for 
three centuries, was destroyed. The inhabitants 
are encamped outside the town. 

Maprip, July 25.—A despatch from Manila says 
another earthquake shock occurred there on Satur- 
day, doing much damage. 

Lonpon, July 26.—The Daily News despatch from 
Madrid says the total loss of life by the earthquakes 
at Manila is estimated at 320, including 200 China- 
men. Almost every family is houseless. 


NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 

Will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 3d, at 10 
o’clock A.M., in the Valley Meeting-house. Special 
arrangements have been made to convey Friends 
on that day to Maple Station (Ellwood Thomas’ 
lane), three quarters of a mile from the meeting- 
house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad Depot, Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 o’clock A.M-, 
on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 1 
o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city, at 4.45 
o’clock P.M., om Third-day afternoon. Tickets good 
both going and returning on Second- and Third- 
days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

WituiaM Eyrg, 
T. E. CHapman, } Committee. 
E..twoop THomas, 


BIGHTH MONTH QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 
8th mo. 3d, Nine Partners, Oblong, N Y. 
Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
4th, Farmington, E. Hamburgh, N. Y. 
5th, Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
6th, Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
12th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Rahway, 
N. J. 


14th, Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
16th, Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
21st, Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, Yar- 
mouth, Unt. 
Short Creek, near Mount Pleasant, O. 
23d, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
24th, Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
26th, Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, 0. 
27th, Nottingham, Bast Nottingham, Md. 
30th, Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, Du- 
anesburg, N. Y. 
31st, Burlington, Mount Holly, N. J. 


The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
New Garden on Seventh-day 31st of this month at 


10 o’clock A. M. J. P. WiLkrnson. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors’ Meeting Fifth-day, Eighth month 5th, 
4. P. M. J. M. Truman, Jr., Secretary 





